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A Dozen or More 


WAYS TO INTRODUCE 


A Staff Conference Resource Article 


By FREDERICK MEYER 





Your Lesson 


66 sn’t it frustrating? Here I worked so hard at 
preparing an interesting lesson for my Sunday 
school class, and yet I just couldn’t get them 

interested! There was Joe down at the end of the table. 

He seemed miles away. And Susie had that comb and 

mirror out every time I took my eyes away from her. 

And Jack — well, let’s not talk about him! Really, the 

whole class paid no attention at all.” 

Sound familiar? There’s scarcely one of us who 
hasn’t felt that despair at one time or another. But 
we needn’t experience it. Quite often the secret lies 
in getting the attention of the class at the beginning 
of a presentation. 

Catch their attention right away! That’s the trick — 
and the function —of lesson introductions or ap- 
proaches. Introductions are the entry-way into the 
minds of the pupils. They aren’t the most important 
part of a lesson, but they are important. Think of the 


lesson introduction as a porch. Like a porch, it should 
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be attractive enough to invite you to stop, but it ought 
not detain you from entering the lesson. 

Introductions are not all alike, nor do they all ac- 
complish the same purpose. Do you want to give a clue 
to the point of the story? Is the lesson a part of a unit? 
Or do you merely want to arouse interest? You'll need 
to fashion an introduction to fit your purpose. Most 
important, of course, your introduction must fit the les- 
son story. Here are a few ideas. You can adapt them 
to fit your needs. 

For Capturing Interest 

You can take almost any story and set the scene 
to promise interest or excitement: 

The sun beat down on a hot, dusty road. 

A weary young man sank down in the shade of 

a gnarled old tree that stood beside a well. He 

wiped the perspiration from his forehead and for 

a moment closed his eyes against the glare of the 

noonday sun. All at once he heard the sound of 
footsteps approaching. 





Not a very adventuresome beginning, but it does 
promise some action. And with it you are well on the 
way to telling the story of “Jesus and the Samaritan 
Woman.” 

Let your class know you are going somewhere. 
Arouse their curiosity. You could wrap up the whole 
plot of your story with “Today we are going to hear 
the story of how Jesus called His disciples and sent 
them out to convert others.” Why not try it this way: 

The boat sank lower and lower in the water. 

The fishermen waved and shouted frantically for 

help. At last their partners in the other boat saw 

them and began to row toward them. 

Now you have all eyes and ears tuned in, and you 
are ready to continue with “Fishers of Men.” 


Use Audio-Visuals 
Audio-visual aids offer no end of possibilities in 
the way of lesson introductions. Maps and globes set 
the stage from a geographical viewpoint. Models and 
diagrams help the children visualize a scene. So do 





flat pictures. If you’re willing to try your hand at some- 
thing that takes a little more time and preparation, 
use cigar-box or shoe-box dioramas to attract attention. 

Objects make good attention-getters, too, and they 
can be used to highlight the point of a story. For ex- 
ample, you may show the class a small cross, the kind 
one wears on a coat or on a chain around the neck. 
Ask the class members what it tells them about a per- 
son who wears such a cross. Then show a little pin 
shaped like a fishhook. (You can purchase these from 
Concordia Publishing House for 50 cents each.) Ask 
what it tells about the person who 
wears it. Quite likely none of them 
will know. Explain that it marks the 
wearer as a “fisher of men.” You can 
go on by telling the story by the same 
name. 

Other audio-visual aids, such as 
slides, filmstrips, and movies, make 
good introductions because they have 
an interest all their own. Flannelgraph 
is an excellent medium for introducing 
a lesson, but it requires some practice 
to be used effectively. 


Discussion Approaches 


Discussion of a well-known memory passage may 
serve occasionally as the lead into your story. “Jesus 
once said, ‘Blessed are they that hear the Word of God 
and keep it.’ I wonder what He meant by that? What 
do you think?” 

Soon ideas are going back and forth. After a little 
discussion, you can lead over to the story of Mary and 
Martha by saying, “Jesus’ friends learned a lesson on 
this one day when He visited them.” A parallel Bible 
reading that amplifies the main point of your lesson may 
serve the same purpose. 

Has something happened in your life that may serve 
to underscore the lesson for the day? Not the “‘a funny 
thing happened to me on the way to Sunday school” 
kind of story, but a really pertinent incident? Don’t 
hesitate to use it. Personal witness is a very effec- 
tive technique. Paul’s letter to the Romans is filled with 
personal witness, and John used personal testimony with 
dramatic effect in his Gospel. Similarly, you may use 
the children’s own experiences as a springboard for the 
lesson you want to teach. 

Another way to get your class to thinking right away 
is to provide them with a few true-false questions on 








the point which the lesson makes. Give the class a few 
minutes to think the questions over; then discuss them. 
Before you reach a definite conclusion on the point to 
be learned, turn the attention of the class to the Bible 
story for further clarification. A simple statement like 
“Let’s see what Jesus has to say about this” will make 
the transition quite readily. 


Or Pose a Problem 


Some common problem faced by the pupils can 
launch a search for an answer that may be found in 
your Bible lesson for the day. “How 
might you begin speaking about Jesus 
to a stranger?” would be another way 
of leading into the story of the Sa- 
maritan woman. 

The review is especially useful as 
an introduction when the Bible story 
to be taught is one of a series. But 
if you use this approach, you will 
need to organize your introductions 
carefully so that pupils who were pre- 
viously present have their memories 
refreshed by a streamlined account, 
while those who missed the previous story hear enough 
to understand the setting for the present lesson. 

Observing a few simple rules in regard to intro- 
ductions can make the difference between a dull start 
and one which sets a mood of expectancy: 


1. The introduction must be suited to the lesson. 


2. It must relate to the experience of the members 
of the class. As teachers it’s our job to lead our 
pupils into experiences by which the Word of 
God can speak to them. A good introduction 
will help set the stage for this life-giving contact. 

And its easier to win attention in the first three 

minutes than to lose it and then try to win it back 
again. 





Education produces learning not essentially 
by what a teacher says, thinks, or does, but by 
what a pupil can be encouraged to say, think, 
do, and feel. 

Percival M. Symonds in 
What Education Has to 
Learn from Psychology 
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By INGRAM SEE 








hree teachers for one class? That’s the lineup 
for sixth-graders at the Grace Methodist 
Church in St. Louis. 

“Nick and I decided it would be better if we worked 
together,” said his wife, Pat. “And with Ruth Beard, 
we have a trio.” (Her modesty didn’t permit her to 
say a “tremendous trio,” but that’s what it is.) 

In an exclusive interview, these teachers told how 
this unusual system works. It has strong advantages, 
they declare, over the usual idea of one teacher for 
one class. 

“You get more ideas from three,” says class leader 
Nick Redding. “This takes place during preparation 
and presentation of the lesson.” 

In a typical class session, a prayer song was part 
of the lesson, and the trio handled it as a triple play. 
Nick, the leader, suggested that each child choose the 
sentence he liked best and read it aloud. Then Pat led 
them in singing the entire prayer song. Finally, Ruth 
suggested ways each student could compose his own 
prayer. The resulting prayers showed great expression 
and devotion. 

“Sometimes your mind goes blank,” said Pat. “Or 
you may think you’ve covered the subject. But then 
another teacher adds more to what you have just said 

. . Or even makes your points clearer by saying it in 
a different way. Three minds are better than one.” 

How does the trio avoid overlapping in class ac- 
tivities? 

When a new unit of subject matter comes along, 
the three teachers meet to look over the material and 
map general plans for scrapbooks, posters, skits, and 
other devices that will aid their teaching. 

“It would only lead to confusion if we had no pre- 
planning,” said Nick, the chairman. 

But after this preliminary meeting, teachers pro- 
ceed with their assignments, and no more special meet- 


ings are required during the quarter . . . unless, of 
course, emergency problems arise. 

“We keep in touch by telephone,” Ruth says. “But 
after that first meeting of the quarter all the get-to- 
gethers we need for lesson presentation are brief ses- 
sions before and after class.” 

They do not consider triplicate lesson preparation 
wasted effort. On the contrary, they believe this gives 
the class the benefit of triple depth in adult interpre- 
tation of each lesson — and especially application — 
for each teacher has his own experiences to share. 

“The greater the variety of ideas we present, the 
better the children will understand what we want to 
teach them,” said Nick. 

Students’ interest is higher because of the change 
of pace resulting from three teachers. Also, close per- 
sonal guidance throughout the teaching period sustains 
interest of growing individuals who are naturally 
restless. 

This interest building begins with friendliness that 
each child feels upon entering the classroom. Early 
comers enjoy a friendly chat with one teacher about 
personal interests, school, or other things the children 
think are important. 

“You have time to know each child and his back- 
ground when there are several teachers in one class,” 
says Nick. “And when you learn what appeals to each 
child, you are able to teach so as to meet the interests 
and needs of individual members and to bring out the 
best efforts from each.” 

The class spends fifteen minutes each Sunday work- 
ing on special projects, such as making posters, scrap- 
books, or class plays. During these periods, close per- 
sonal attention is really important, according to the 
trio of teachers. They circulate, watching closely for 
initial signs of boredom — like yawning, poking, or 
secretive whispering. Before trouble gets serious, a 

















Over in another corner of the room, a boy began a bother- 
some barrage of talking. In a moment, Ruth was there. She 
asked him about his Cub Scout work, and the boy quickly calmed 
down. He had been in need of attention — and he got it. 

A homelike atmosphere when there are several teachers, es- 
pecially a husband and wife, develops a family type of atmosphere. 

“The children — the girls as well as the boys —like a man 
in the classroom,” says the Grace Church Christian education 
director. 

Proof of this was seen in a recent class session when the group 
was discussing plans to visit a nearby children’s home. 

“Will you go, too?” asked a boy. The fact that Nick was 
going insured the interest and co-operation of the boys, who 
generally want no part of an “all-girls” affair at this girl-hating age. 

“All of us get a lot more out of team teaching,” says Pat. 
“It’s much more rewarding than teaching alone! Hearing some- 
one else put important ideas in different words broadens the 
scope of every Bible story and every Christian ideal we discuss.” 
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teacher is there to turn the children back 
to the project . . . to help and inspire 
them to greater learning. And it is easier 
to find ways to do this for the varying 
personalities of a few pupils — one third 
of the class — than for a large group. 

“With three teachers,” said Ruth 

Beard, “you are not in such a hurry as 
you work with individual pupils. As a result you are more 
likely to guide rather than dictate.” 
’ We looked at the children’s notebooks. Each was dif- 
ferent from his neighbors’. That particular day they were 
all drawing something about Moses. One girl had a version 
of the burning bush; a boy was printing the Ten Com- 
mandments; another had drawn a map and was dotting 
in the route by which Moses led the Israelites from Egypt 
to Mount Nebo. 

“With three teachers constantly circulating, we are 
able to keep class attention focused where we want it most 
of the time,” says Nick. “Our discipline problem is prac- 
tically invisible.” 

In a recent class, a girl started reaching across the table 
. for crayons, purposely upsetting the scrapbook work done 
by a neighbor for whom she felt a momentary resentment. 
Pat walked quietly around and fingered the troublemaker’s 
large blue collar. 

“This is a handsome collar,” Pat told the surprised of- 
fender. “Bright blue looks good on you.” The disturbance (February — a ae > Cook babii 
was not resumed. cation. Used by permission. 
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By ROBERT HINZ 


he most readily available piece of audio-visual equip- 

ment, the chalkboard, is probably the one we appre- 
ciate the least. 

How is this teaching tool used? What are some 
further possibilities for its use? What are some of the 
pitfalls one must avoid when working with a chalk- 
board? Let’s examine some of these questions. 


COMMON USES 
LISTINGS: The most frequent use of the chalkboard 
is in noting certain points which we feel need reinforce- 
ment. This may be done either before the lesson begins, 
or as we proceed through the class period. Well and 
good, but let’s be sure that we use these points then in 
our summary. Let’s re-enforce the re-enforcement! 


SKETCHES: Concepts that don’t come out too clearly 
when verbalized are easily misunderstood. Often a sim- 
ple diagram will clarify the point. In fact, when it can 
be used, an illustration is usually a more effective and 
efficient medium of communication than the spoken 
word. 


ASSIGNMENTS: The chalkboard helps in making 
assignments. We can save time and effort and avert 
misunderstanding by listing assignments rather than giv- 
ing them orally. 


TEMPLATE DRAWINGS: How many of our pupils are 
familiar with the meanings of the various symbols used 
in our church? Chances are that few understand even 
the symbols in their own church building. The chalk- 
board provides one way of teaching the meaning of 
Christian symbols. 












TO 
WORK ! 





Since some of us have difficulty in preparing prop- 
erly proportioned crosses, chalices, triangles, chi-rhos, 
doves, and the like, try preparing templates. With these 
patterns anyone can reproduce the desired symbols with 
accuracy and without difficulty. 

But how can we make such templates? Here’s 
a simple way: On a heavy grade of cardboard trace the 
outline of the desired symbol. This can be done either 
by using an opaque projector, proportional squares, or 
merely with carbon paper. Then, with an Exacto-type 
knife or a single-edge razor blade, cut out this outlined 
symbol. To use the template, hold it firmly against the 
chalkboard and trace around it with chalk. 


STENCIL-MADE MAPS: It is often desirable to have 
outline maps available on which either the teacher or 
the class members can locate cities, rivers, and lakes, 
or trace the routes of important journeys. Purchasing 


printed outline maps for these purposes can become an 
expensive proposition. Why not draw these maps on 
the chalkboard? 

The problem, of course, is how to reproduce these 
complex designs accurately and quickly on a board? 
Templates, such as those mentioned above, may work, 
but they would often need to be too large to be prac- 
tical. Besides, how about the rivers which might bisect 
the map? 

Here is a more promising method of map reproduc- 
tion: On a window shade trace the map or design you 
want to reproduce. This again may be done by using 
either an opaque projector or the proportional square 
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system. First, draw the 
outline and indicate geo- 
graphical features such as 
cities, rivers, and lakes. 
Then take a sharp instru- 
ment and punch some 
. small, clean holes into the 
shade. A paper drill, leather punch, or even a sharp 
nail or icepick will work quite well. 
Now, poke holes in the lines outlining the area as 
a whole. The holes may be spaced an inch to an inch 
and a half apart on comparatively straight lines. They 
should be much closer when following the curves of 
coast lines or irregular borders. Then, using the same 
sharp instrument, put in the details — cities, lakes, 
rivers, etc. 


With the map well perforated you are ready to use 
it on the chalkboard. Holding the stencil firmly against 
the board, take a chalk-filled eraser and lightly pat it 
against the map, following the perforations in doing so. 
After completely covering the desired area with chalk 
dust, remove the window shade and examine the results. 
You should have a well-speckled board. Then, with 
chalk make solid lines of the dotted ones, and end up 
with an outline map much like the one on the window 
shade. 

These are but a few of the uses to which we can 
put the chalkboard. As with other audio-visual ma- 
terial, the only limit to the use of this medium is our 
imagination and ingenuity. 


PITFALLS 


But what about the “don’ts” in the use of the chalk- 
board? There are a number of these to remember. 

First of all, let’s make sure that the chalkboard can 
be seen by all members of the class. The poor little 





fellow sitting way over on the side of the room may 
be able to see the board, but he’s going to have a hard 
time reading what is put on it. Move him out where 
he will get a better view. 

While we’re on the subject of seeing, let’s help our 
class members keep their eyesight by avoiding strain. 
If an open window allows sunlight to glare on the board, 
someone is going to end up with a headache or a pair 
of sore eyes. Before class let’s check for glare and take 
what steps are necessary to avoid it. If this means pull- 
ing the shade and turning on the lights, let’s do it. 
Electricity is cheap. 

Here is another potential danger we should be 
aware of when using the chalkboard: Let’s keep in 
mind the size of the room in relation to the size of the 
drawings or lettering on the board. Many a fine chalk- 
board presentation has been spoiled because the letter: 
ing was too small or too light to be seen from the back 
of the room. With a viewing distance of 32 feet, le*- 
tering should be at least two and one-half inches high. 
Lettering should also be as simple as possible. 

Another point: Keep the board clean. If our les- 
son is about the life and travels of Abraham, our pupils 
will not be interested in seeing on the board the list of 
cities to which Paul sent letters. Material left on the 
board from an earlier class session can be distracting 
and may even lead to some rather disastrous misunder- 
standings. Besides, nothing can make a room appear 
messier faster than a messy chalkboard. 

Many manufacturers of chalkboards have specific 
instructions on how to clean their boards. Let’s follow 
these instructions so that we can prolong the effective 
life of our boards. For cleaning them thoroughly, a soft 
cloth or chamois is best. 

The chalkboard in our classroom stands ready to 
be put to work. It can help us gain or hold attention, 
clarify, emphasize, or amplify what we teach. But the 
chalkboard needs the trigger of imagination to put it 
into action. Try using this willing helper next Sunday 
morning. By doing so, you'll be a more successful 
teacher. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR YOUR STAFF MEETING 

After a preliminary discussion of this article 
on the use of the chalkboard, ask the teachers to 
tell how they may have used the chalkboards, and 
let them demonstrate on a board. Then consider 
together how the chalkboard might be used in 
teaching the next lesson. 
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a Sunday 1 workers’ training program be main- 
tained? 

The Pr nt Sunday school teachers at Scott Air 
Force Base ois, answered these questions through 
a unique t bf workshop. The following report of 
this experi n leadership training may suggest ways 
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ir Force Base conducted its workshop 
ive days in March. Sessions were held 
11 A.M. and from 7 to 9 P.M. The 
sion consisted of a banquet. Thus, in 
this workshop provided the same num- 
instruction — ten — that the traditional 
adership training course provides over 
eeks. 
































Obviously, it’s easier for people to be regular in 
attendance for three days than for ten. Moreover, in- 
terest and enthusiasm are less likely to lag over this 
shorter span of time. 

Enlisting specialists as leaders for the various de- 
partmental levels helped whip up interest for the work- 
shops and assured its profitableness for all who might 
attend. While these “experts” would have had difficulty 
in clearing their schedules for a course extending over 
two or more months, it was relatively easy for them to 
find time to serve for a three-day period. 

That this compact Scott plan can be adapted to 
a Sunday school circuit situation is apparent. Most 
circuits have age-level specialists in their midst — paro- 
chial school teachers, pastors, high school and college 
teachers. But often a parish or circuit finds its difficult 
to enlist such people for a ten-week course. However, 
these same specialists may be quite readily available 
for a course extending over one weekend. The same, 
of course, is even more true for leaders who live at 


a distance from the particular parish or circuit. 
Sometimes leadership training courses based on the 
“traditional” schedule of weekly or biweekly sessions 
lack continuity of instruction. Interest generated at one 
session quite often slips away during the one- or two- 


week intervals between classes. A “new start” must be 
made at each meeting in order to refresh the subject 
under discussion. 

The Scott workshop, with only half-day intervals 
between sessions, overcame this difficulty. Each session 
could take up the unfinished business of the previous 
session without the need for extensive reviewing. Thus. 
more content could be packed into the same amount of 
time than in the traditional pattern of training. The 
closer continuity contributed to greater interest and 
enthusiasm. 


Course Offerings 


The Scott workshop was organized according to 
departmental levels. Textbooks used were: Nursery 
department — Teaching Little Amalee Jane (CPH); 
Kindergarten — Teaching Kindergarten Children (Jud- 
son Press); Primary — Guiding the Primary Child in 
the Sunday School (Southern Baptist Convention) ; 
Junior — Better Bible Teaching for Juniors (Southern 
Baptist Convention); Teen Department — Guiding 
Young People in Bible Study (Southern Baptist Con- 
vention). Cost of the manuals, 75 cents each, was paid 
by the teachers. 

Since the emphasis in these manuals is on proce- 
dures and methods rather than doctrine, all of them 
would be usable in any workshop with but slight adapta- 
tions. (The same may be said for two other series of 
manuals appropriate for use at a workshop organized 
along department lines. Warner Press published a set 
last year for seven different levels from Nursery to 
Young Adults. Each manual is priced at $1.00. Jud- 
son Press also has a series available, priced at 75 cents 
each. ) 

The Scott workshop sessions were held on a Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday. This midweek sched- 
ule was feasible because the male members of the 
teaching staff could be excused from their work in 
order to attend. In a civilian situation the sessions 
might run from Friday evening to Monday evening. 
Here’s one of several possible ways in which the fea- 
tures of the Scott experiment could be re-aligned for 
a weekend workshop: 

7—9 P.M. Friday. Opening services, announce- 
ments, introduction of faculty — about fifteen minutes. 
Classes adjourn to their respective departments. 

A departmental leader from the “home” church 
introduces the instructor. (This person also sees that 








pencils, paper, and other supplies are on hand for all 
sessions. He makes any necessary announcements, 
keeps a record of enrollment and attendance, and is to 
help the instructor with such matters as seating arrange- 
ments in the room, the use of visual-aid 

equipment when needed, 

good ventilation, moderate 

room temperature, _ etc.) 

During the “coffee break” 

at 8 P.M., the depart- 

ment leader provides and 


affixes name tags for each participant. (Both the coffee 
and the tags contribute to fellowship and enjoyment 
of the course.) 

9—11 A.M. Saturday — second class session. 


7—9 P.M. Saturday — third class session. 
2—4 P.M. Sunday — fourth class session. 
7—9 P.M. Sunday — fifth class session. 
7—9 P.M. Monday — banquet. 


A banquet permits further opportunity for fellow- 
ship and promotes a feeling of satisfaction in having 
completed the training course. A special speaker at the 
Scott workshop banquet made the occasion an inspiring 
one. (In circuits where distance would prevent many 
from attending, the banquet could be scheduled for Sun- 
day evening, and an additional class could be scheduled 
for Saturday afternoon from 2—4 P. M.) 


Planning and Evaluation 


Two other features of the Scott workshop are partic- 
ularly worthy of imitation by civilian parish and circuit 
workshops. They are adequate planning before the 
workshop and evaluation of the completed workshop. 

Take the matter of planning. Chaplain Darrell Hall, 
director of the Scott workshop, made preliminary plans 
months before the workshop began. Then, two weeks 
before the first session, he organized a planning com- 
mittee consisting of the superintendents of each depart- 
ment in the Sunday school. This committee met to 
plan the workshop in detail. One member of the com- 
mittee took responsibility for tabulating advance en- 
rollments. Another took responsibility for organizing 
a nursery for mothers with small children. 


Chaplain Hall and his committee had programs 
printed for the banquet, sent letters of invitation to 
neighboring churches, and checked questionnaires pre- 
viously sent to the workshop leaders. This question- 
naire asked such pertinent questions as: “Do you have 
any publicity materials that we might use?” “What 
would you like said about you in the introduction?” 
“Will there be specific questions you would like asked 
during a question-and-answer period?” “Will you need 


supplies for mimeographing, or for discussion groups?” 
“What, if any, audio-visual equipment will you need?” 

An evaluation of a training course serves the impor- 
tant purpose of pointing to improvements for future 
courses. Evaluation of the Scott workshop came from 
three sources: personal appraisals by participating 
teachers, recorded minutes of the sessions in each de- 


partment, and evaluations by the instructors. From 
these three sources, weaknesses in a workshop program 
can be detected and overcome in future courses; strong 
points can be further emphasized. 

After the Scott workshop was over, one teacher was 
so enthusiastic that she wrote a special letter of thanks 
to Chaplain Hall. “Please accept my most wholehearted 
‘thank you’ for . . . the workshop,” she wrote. “Not 
only did I learn a great deal, but I feel that I gained 
much from the comradeship in this unified, concerted ef- 
fort... . I can only hope that such a program will be- 
come an annual event.” 

It takes good leadership and a worthwhile program 
to generate enthusiasm like that. But a concentrated 
three-day leadership training workshop enriched by the 
talents of any specialists in your area will evoke a simi- 
lar response in your parish or circuit. 

















SMALL FACE-TO-FACE GROUPS 


A New Frontier in Bible Study 


By OSCAR FEUCHT 


Churches, like people, need adventure. Many are discovering new and better ways of 
studying the Bible — ways that appeal to more people. The type of Bible study which cur- 
rently seems to be gaining in popularity is the small, informal Bible study group. 

Christian growth takes place whenever we hear and inwardly digest God’s Word. But 
such growth is usually faster and greater when God’s Word is studied in a Christian group. 
Such growing through mutual instruction and fellowship is recommended in Ephesians 4: 
11-16 and Colossians 3:16. 

Christians learn not only from the Scriptures but also from one another — as they seek 
greater Christian understanding, as they share the new insights they have gained, as they 
witness to one another in Christian conversation, as they illustrate God’s Word from their 
own experiences. Such intimate cells of Christian fellowship — for prayer and study and ac- 
tion — make Christianity contagious. They can revitalize a congregation. 

The small face-to-face group encourages greater personal interest, a closer feeling of fel- 
lowship, fuller participation, more relevant discussion and application of the Christian faith 
to life. 

Small study groups not only increase the number engaged in earnest Bible study but fre- 
quently attract persons who are not members of the parish, who want to get more meaning out 
of the Bible. The study group can be a missionary arm of the church. 

The study group may be as small as 4 or 5, and as large as 15. A group of 10 or 12 is ideal 
for full participation. When the group gets larger than 15, a second group ought to be formed. 

Many study groups in Europe and America meet in the homes of members. Meeting in 
a home has proved to be very conducive to participation, freedom of expression, and Chris- 
tian fellowship. 














Who Takes the Initiative? 

Small Bible study groups may be set up by the pas- 
tor, the Sunday school superintendent, the board of 
Christian education, or interested individuals. A Chris- 
tian teacher and his pastor set up 17 groups in one 
congregation. The pastor supplied lesson guidelines 
and general directions. More than 20 persons were 
willing to serve as discussion leaders. Participation 





in organized Bible study increased over 300 per cent 
in that church. 


The formal leadership of such a group may be as- 
signed to one person who is especially qualified, or to 
a number of persons a month at a time. Rotating lead- 
ership among all members of the group provides a 
greater variety and makes better students. The leader 
must not lecture or be expected to “have all the an- 
swers.” Rather, he should serve as a guide directing 
the whole group to find God’s answers in the Scriptures. 

A few other recommendations: Keep the class in- 
formal. Develop an open, warm, and friendly spirit. 
Make people feel at home. Make it easy for people to 
ask questions, share understandings, witness to their 
faith, express their convictions. A serious concern for 
genuine Bible study will keep discussion from getting 
too far afield. Allow time for social visiting before and 
after the class meeting. Live your fellowship in Christ. 


Leading a Small Group Meeting 


The leader or someone designated by him opens the 
meeting with a prayer, asking for the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. He then introduces the selected chapter 
or paragraph, indicates its chief content, and gives some 
motivation and direction for study. Following this, the 
group may spend five or ten minutes in private reading 
of the assigned paragraph or chapter (each for him- 
self). Questions are asked, and discoveries are shared. 
The purpose of the discussion should be to find the 
meaning of the text for faith and life today. 








When one paragraph has been so studied, the group 
moves on to the next paragraph. At the close of the 
entire period the leader summarizes or asks the group 
to summarize what has been learned, and the lesson 
proper is closed with a prayer. It’s as simple as that. 

A procedure which has been used with great profit 
is the Vaestras Method. It was first developed by stu- 
dents in Sweden. Using this method, all read a given 





paragraph or unit of thought. (Most modern transla- 

tions are well paragraphed. If you use the King James 

Version, watch for the paragraph signals. ) 

The leader then gives these instructions: 

1. QUESTIONS As you read put a “Q” or question 
mark (?) in the margin next to words or phrases 
you do not fully understand, about which you 
would like to ask a question. 


2. ARROWS When you find a verse or phrase that 
gives you a directive or guideline for faith or 
life, put an arrow in the margin. If it suggests 
a relationship to God, use a vertical arrow (4); 
if it suggests a relationship to man, use a hori- 
zontal arrow (>). 


3. LIGHTS When you discover some new meaning 
that never occurred to you before (some fresh, 
new understanding), place a flame or star as 
a signal in the margin (§) (*). 


After all members of the group have made their 
markings in their own Bibles, the leader of the group 
calls on the members to share — (1) to ask their ques- 
tions seeking fuller understanding — from each other 
and the leader; (2) to show what instructions for faith 
and life they found; (3) to share the new insights they 
received. The group then goes on to the next paragraph 
and repeats the procedure. 


Searching Out a Chapter 


Look for the chief thought, a favorite verse, the 
most important lessons. Or let the group answer these 








questions: According to this chapter — what am I to 
believe? What am I to be? What am I to do? 

You can make chapter study an adventure. Look 
for these seven things: 


@ a teaching concerning Christ @ a duty to perform 
@ an example to follow 
@ a promise to claim 
@ an error to avoid 


-@ asin to confess 
@ a prayer to speak 
for oneself or others 





Whatever section of Scripture you are studying, 
remember that the object is to assimilate God’s Word 
into all of life. When so regarded, Scripture becomes 
vital and consequential for time and eternity. 


Preparing the “lesson” 

In preparing a “lesson” the leader of the group 
might ask himself a number of basic questions: 

1. What is the context of the passage? Who spoke 
the words? When were they spoken? Under what cir- 
cumstances? For what purpose? What did the pas- 
sage mean to the man who wrote it? To those who 
received it? What was the cultural, historical, and lit- 
erary setting? What is its meaning in the light of the 
book of which it is a part? What is the purpose of that 
book? What is its meaning in the light of the whole 
Bible? We must know what it meant then if we would 
know what it means now. 

2. What does the passage actually say? Sometimes 
there are difficult words that need to be looked up in 


a Bible dictionary. Frequently Bible’ words have a spe- 
cialized meaning. We operate with a translation from 
the original Greek and Hebrew. Sometimes other trans- 
lations help us to get a sharper meaning of the original 
text. What is its message? Take time to observe what 
the passage actually says. Compare it with related pas- 
sages. Meditate on its meaning. We are frequently 
tempted to slight this basic step. If we misread the text 
we distort the message. Read each section as though 
you had never seen it before. You will be surprised at 
how much you will see for the first time. 

3. What does the passage actually say to us here 
and now? This is the most important question; the 
others are preparatory to this one. We need to listen 
with humble heart and open mind. What we hear may 
offend, or convict, or enlighten. Scripture has been 
written to convince us of sin, to work repentance and 
faith, and to lead us to a new life in Jesus Christ. 
Through the use of God’s Word we are constantly to 
grow closer to the image of Him who made us. 

Just what does the passage mean for us individually? 
What does it say about God? about man? about God’s 
people? Is it something we are to believe? to be? to do? 
What does it mean for our community? Jn Bible study 
we need to see the relevance of what was written thou- 
sands of years ago for us today. 

These three questions are simple, but they are basic. 
Anyone can follow them. They lead to new riches in 
Bible study. 


Interpreting the Bible 


As the Christian approaches his Bible, he ought to 
leave behind preconceived ideas and let God speak to 
him. God will speak to him out of His Word, which 
is sharper than any two-edged sword (Hebrews 4:12). 
God will speak in judgment, and this will lead to con- 
viction of sin. God will speak in love and grace and 
mercy, giving him the assurance of forgiveness and 
peace. God will speak in guidance, giving direction 
for all of life. The reader must keep himself free, not 
carrying his own ideas into the Bible, but let the Holy 
Spirit carry God’s ideas out of the Word into his heart 
and life. 


Small Study Groups Are Popular 


The “Great Books” clubs of America have demonstrated the educational value of small 
study groups. As we join others with the same desire to learn God’s will for our lives, we 
grow spiritually. The small group is freer to express deep concerns, to raise questions for fur- 
ther inquiry, to test insights and interpretations. 

If your church has had trouble enlarging its Bible study program on the youth and adult 


levels, encourage your Sunday school to set up and foster a variety of small face-to-face groups. 
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Analyze the Situation 

First of all, take your problem to the Lord in prayer, 
asking His help in arriving at a solution in the best 
interest of this child. Analyze the situation. Could 
the fault lie in your teaching? Make each lesson inter 
esting and stimulating. Perhaps your pupil craves at- 
tention which he is not getting elsewhere. Give him 
a chance to participate and let him feel his importance 
and responsibility by asking him to do something special 
for you. Maintain your poise at all times. 

In addition, take the following steps as necessary: 

1. Speak to the child privately, asking his co-opera- 
tion for his Savior’s sake. 

2. Refer him to the superintendent. 

3. Visit the boy’s home. An insight into the child’s 
home environment often explains the cause of many 
problems. 

4. As a last resort suspend the child from Sunday 
school until he is ready to conduct himself as a 


Christian. 
NorRMA F. SCHWERMANN 


Stony Plain, Alberta 


Start with Heart-to-Heart Talk 

Perhaps a very strong but very Christian heart-to- 
heart talk with the child would help him get over his 
habit. Or perhaps it could be overcome by giving him 
a very special task in his class. If all other ways fail, 
it would be good to contact the parents about it. Talk- 
ing with them may bring about a change of heart in 
the boy. We are there to teach God’s Word and we 
must employ all means to do the job entrusted to us. 


A. E. MUELLER 
Reno, Nevada 


What Would You Suggest? 
Can you offer me some help in handling the “prob- 
lem pupil” I have in my class of Intermediates? 
This boy disturbs the class in a number of ways, 
the most vexing of which is his habit of constantly 
mimicking me and making faces at me. Ignor- 
ing him hasn’t helped a bit. What do you suggest? 





Look for Underlying Reasons 

Seek out underlying reasons for your present prob- 
lem. Involved is the boy himself, his background, his 
parents, his other teachers, his likes, his interests, his 
other problems. Involved also are you and the way 
you conduct your class. Are you using a positive ap- 
proach in your teaching? Are your actions lending them- 
selves to mimicry? Are your examples and illustrations 
clear and explicit? Is your presentation always inter- 
esting and enthusiastic? Have you adjusted your teach- 
ing to this boy’s level of ability and need? 

Your search for the underlying reasons will help 
determine solutions. Change in behavior patterns al- 
ways takes time, patience, and an overabundance of 
love. Through your dedication and with the help of 
God . . . you can help the boy solve his problem. 


RICHARD H. ENGEBRECHT 
Hicksville, New York 


Give Him the Attention He Craves 

Evidently the boy . . . is clamoring for attention. 
I suggest, since he may be starving for affection, that 
the teacher be especially kind and affectionate toward 
him. 

Praise him for any small accomplishments he may 
have achieved. Try to find something favorable in his 
behavior and commend him for it. Casually compliment 
him on his appearance. Let him be the teacher’s helper. 
Give him responsibility. 

The sincerity and attitude of the teacher are im- 
portant factors in solving this problem. It will take 
time, patience, and prayer, but it can be done. 


RUBY ANZUR 
Denver, Colorado 

















Teach Respect 

This child’s mimicking you and making faces at 
you seems to indicate that he has never been taught the 
meaning of the word “respect.” The first thing that 
I would do would be to take time out of the lesson per- 
iod and explain to the whole class the meaning of the 
Fourth Commandment. Emphasize the fact that par- 
ents and teachers are put on earth by God... . and 
should be treated as God’s helpers. If the problem 
pupil continues to disturb the class, you will have to 
take him aside personally and tell him that his dis- 
turbance keeps the other boys and girls from hearing 
God’s Word and that this is displeasing to God. 


ESTHER CHRISTIANER 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Give Him Special Duties 

I usually assign the problem child small duties, such 
as passing out Bibles, arranging chairs, checking the 
attendance roll, or leading the closing prayer. These 
chores give the child a feeling of being useful and 
needed as well as giving him the extra attention he 
seems to require. If this does not help to keep the 
child from disturbing the class, I assign him a chair 
beside mine . . . and this usually works, since most 
children, even though they want attention, do not want 
it to be so obvious... . 


Mrs. JOE HANSEN 
Dallas, Texas 





Show Him Love 

Your pupil is taking this hostile way of telling you 
he needs your love. Give him your special attention. 
After class make a point to talk to him alone. Ask 
him what it is that you have done to make him angry 
with you. Guide these conversations to show how 
you are interested in him, in how he feels and what 
he thinks. Visit his home with the two purposes of 
talking to his parents about his behavior in the Sunday 
school class and building a friendly relationship with 
your student. Plan on making several visits. 

You may also need to examine your teaching meth- 
ods. Does this child have an opportunity to express 
himself and to be recognized? Can you think of some- 
thing to ask him to do for you each Sunday, no matter 


how small? 
Mrs. GORDON NEUBAUER 


Denver, Colorado 


Perhaps you have run into a problem either in 
your teaching or in the administration of your 
church school. If so, your problem is likely to 
be one which others are facing or have over- 
come. This page provides an opportunity for 
sharing these problems —and possible solu- 
tions to them —with your fellow workers. 
Simply address them to Interaction, 3558 South 
Jefferson Avenue, St. Louis 18, Missouri. 



































“We've changed to oil!” 
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By IVAH GREEN 


f you teach children in the church school, you 

may be puzzled at times as to how to introduce 

the new words you will be using. There are 
certain words that children do not hear often outside 
the church: Creator, commandments, worship, rever- 
ent, miracle, prayer, praise, etc., in addition to all the 
new proper names to which they are introduced. You 
might like to ask a public school teacher: How can I 
introduce children to new words? Do I explain all the 
big words? What if the children can’t read? 

Perhaps my experience in the public school field, 
working with teachers of children in the primary and 
middle grades, will enable me to help with a timely 
tip or two. Teachers of reading have learned that cer- 
tain procedures produce satisfying results. There is no 
one best way, of course, to help children. acquire a spe- 
cialized vocabulary, but there are many effective ones. 

Let’s take a look at the vocabulary attainment of 
the preschool child. Much of what is said about his 
vocabulary achievements and needs applies also to pri- 
mary- and junior-age pupils. (Children nine through 
eleven are said to be in the “middle grades” in the 
public schools.) 

The preschool child acquires a vocabulary slowly, 
learning a few new words until after he has learned 
to walk. With walking skill comes vocabulary skill. 
He learns to use words along with the experiences in 
which the words have meaning. 

Regarding growth in a young child’s vocabulary 
Drever says, “Environment affects the nouns, interest 
affects the verbs, and mental grip is shown by pronouns, 
adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions.” A child ac- 
quires a rich vocabulary mainly through his senses: 
seeing, touching, hearing, tasting, smelling. He has 
both a speaking vocabulary and a meaning vocabulary. 


WHAT'S 
THAT 


WORD! 


He understands a greater number of words than he can 
use in his own speech. 

When a child begins school he acquires a vocabu- 
lary through group living and co-operation. He works, 
he plays, he views pictures, he watches animals, he 
takes field trips, he hears songs, poems, and stories, 
he learns Mother Goose, he builds with blocks, he en- 
gages in dramatic play, and he carries on conversations. 

No one worries that a primary-grade child will 
think words are “hard” or “big.” All words belong to 
primary-grade chlidren once the words have meaning 
for them. In fact, the bigger, the newer, the more un- 
childlike words seem, the more they are likely to ap- 
peal to primary-graders and to be used often. It is as 
if a child liked the roll of such words on his tongue. An 
adult might consider “satellite,” “brontosaurus,” “hi- 
bernate,” and “decompose” as big words for a young 
child to use, but these are not difficult to him, for he 
knows what they mean as he uses them at school. Simi- 
larly, in church school when he hears “multitudes,” 
“covenant,” “Samaritan,” and “parable,” these, too, 
need not be considered difficult provided they have 
been explained simply and concretely. 
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It is not always possible for pupils to have a first- 
hand contact with certain words. Then the children 
must learn the words vicariously — through secondhand 
experience. In such cases, the experience must be made 
as real as possible; there must be a clearing up of con- 
cepts, possibly a clarification of incorrect impressions, 
and much “talking over.” 

There are two ways to present unfamiliar words to 
children: directly and incidentally. Everyone, young 
and old, achieves a vocabulary by these means. In 
direct presentation the teacher mentions the word he 
believes is unfamiliar to the children; he explains it, 
uses it in a sentence or two to illustrate. Perhaps the 
teacher or a pupil will act out the word. If the children 
can read, the teacher will write it out for them to see, 
and then use the word in the context of the material 
he is presenting. 

In presenting a new word incidentally, the teacher 
will let the child hear it, or read it in its written set- 
ting, with the expectation that he will understand its 
meaning from the context of the sentence. 

Some words are easier to understand than others; 
they are concrete; it is possible to define and illustrate 









Older children and even adults learn 


difficult new word 


ee them written out on a chart 


them. “Ark” is concrete: you can show a picture, make 
a drawing, or build a model. But “covenant” is abstract, 
and one would do well to use many verbal illustrations 
that cause the word to have a personal impact on a 
child. Six definitions are given in the Merriam-Webster 
Collegiate Dictionary. These show the variety of mean- 
ing, but the church school teacher will stress the theo- 
logical one, “the promise of God as revealed in the 
Scriptures,” with reference to the kinds of covenants 
God made with persons in the Bible. Words such as this 
are a challenge to a church school teacher — you must 
rack your brain for ways to make them come alive with 
significance for the present issue. 

Mary Ellen Chase, in A Goodly Heritage, tells how 
her mother taught her and her sister an awareness of 
words: 


Multitude, said my mother. Now that’s a big, 
splendid word. See how big it sounds. “And seeing 
the multitudes” (great crowds, remember) “He went 
up into a mountain.” Look at the word and see all 
the people crowding about. Now I'll find even a bet- 
ter place. Listen carefully now. “After this I be- 
held and lo, a great multitude, which no man could 
number, of all nations, and kindreds, and people, and 
tongues, stood before the throne and before the 
Lamb, clothed with white robes, and palms in their 





hands.” That’s a beautiful verse, and you should 
learn it. You see, in the first verse the people are all 
crowding around in multitudes. They don’t know 
what they are there for, so they are just multitudes. 
But in the second, even though they are all different 
nations and kindreds and tongues, they all know 
they are there to praise God, so they are just one 
multitude in white robes with palms in their hands. 

To assist a child in acquiring a rich vocabulary is 
one of the happiest of any teacher’s tasks. Yet he 
knows that to speak well a child must first have ideas 
worth expressing. These do not come from a vacuum; 
the pupil must have a storehouse of rich, meaningful 
experiences coupled with words from which he can 
draw at will. 

You, as the teacher, must be aware that you are 
a vitally important factor in assisting a child to acquire 
a rich vocabulary. You do this by increasing your own 
stock of words and using them freely and consciously. 
Select the choicest word you can think of for every oc- 
casion; then be sure you explain it — but subtly and 
casually. The bigger the word, the more mellifluous 
it is when appropriately used, the more it will appeal 
to a child and encourage him to take it for his own. 
Teachers with extensive, rich vocabularies are fortun- 
ate — they are readily and unconsciously imitated by 
admiring pupils. 

“A word is three things,’ Mauree Applegate tells 
us. “It is a photograph, it is a voice, and it is a per- 
sonality.” As a photograph it takes on a certain look 
to our eyes when we read it; we compare it to other 
words we know when we read, as we compare the faces 
of persons we know. A word has a voice — it has its 
own way of speaking. And a word has a personality 
in that it has depth of meaning; “it has feelings and 
differences in connotation.” 

Then Miss Applegate warns us that we have neg- 
lected to teach the personalities of words as well as 
we should, for children’s sake. “One should stop long 
enough with a new word to get its full flavor. In being 
niggardly with our time we keep children chained to 
the dull and commonplace.” 

Your greatest responsibility in presenting church 
school materials to your pupils is probably to work 
toward deepening and widening their understanding of 
the terms already in their speaking vocabulary, then 
moving on to add more terms with greater variety. 

In summation, here are some briefly stated “teaching 
aids” that may be of value to you as you plan how 
to present your church school lessons with the help of 
the excellent suggestions contained in the teaching guide. 


A tour of the church premises offers many excellent op- 
portunities for explaining liturgical and symbolical terms. 


Enjoy with the pupils the unusual use of words: 
“IT shall not want.” 
“O, Lord, incline thine ear unto me.” 


“The sun shall not smite you by day.” 
Allow time to savor the full flavor of words that 


bring up mental pictures: 

“Lie down in green pastures — beside the still 
waters.” 

“Enter his gates with thanksgiving.” 

“The chaff which the wind drives away.” 

Do not, however, expect to see wonders overnight; 
vocabulary development should be continuous from the 
first word a child speaks and throughout his life. 


* Reprinted in part from /nternational Journal of Religious 
Education. Used by permission. 


The public school teacher frequently uses pictures and 
books to couple experiences with new words. 














Missouri Synod Celebrates First President's Birthday 


One hundred fifty years ago, on October 25, 1811, Dr. C. F. W. Walther was 
born. In thanksgiving to God for this gift to His church, the Missouri Synod is 
observing the sesquicentennial of Walther’s birth. 

“Walther, Wisdom, and the Power of God,” is the title of a filmstrip prepared 
by the Audio-Visual Aids Department of the Missouri Synod for the sesquicenten- 
nial. This filmstrip and its script are highly suitable for Sunday school use. They 
dramatize the life of Dr. Walther and his contributions as the most outstanding 
leader of The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod in the nineteenth century. 

A children’s service, “Our Great Heritage,” combines the liturgical setting of 
the vespers, a litany, and sentences spoken or read by the children of a day school 
or Sunday school. It is available from Concordia. 

The observance of the 150th anniversary of the birth of this man should express 
our appreciation of the fact that God builds and strengthens His church by giving 
her leaders and teachers. They are gifts of God. A recognition of their value is 
simply a recognition of God’s blessings. This is a fact that Sunday school teachers 
might point out in connection with their lessons throughout the month of October. 

God gave leaders to His church in calling the apostles to be fishers of men (the 
lesson for October 8). In giving a man like Dr. C. F. W. Walther to His church 
in the 19th century, God showed that He always supplies His church with leaders. 

God asks these leaders to be faithful to His Word. A true servant of God in 
the church, a synodical leader and theologian like Walther, must continue in His 
Word in order to be truly great, as must every Sunday school worker and member 
of Christ’s church. God’s children hear Jesus’ words eagerly, as did the woman 
of Samaria (the lesson for October 15) and as did Mary of Bethany (the lesson 
for October 22). Walther regarded only “one thing” as needful. His whole life 
as pastor, professor, and churchman emphasized the great importance of the Word 


of God. 


A “TRAIN TWO” PROGRAM FOR BIBLE STUDY ADVANCE 


Providing study opportunities for a million and 
a half communicant members will require many more 
youth and adult classes than are now operating in 
Missouri Synod Sunday schools. At present 9,000 Bible 
classes in 5,450 congregations are taught by 3,000 pas- 
tors, 800 parish school teachers, and 5,200 laymen. 
A minimum of three classes per church would call for 
16,000 classes and the training of 7,000 additional 
teachers. 

To advance Bible study on the youth and adult 
levels, the Board of Parish Education of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod is launching a three-year 
“Train Two” program this fall. On an intercongrega- 
tional level it provides a basic eight-lesson training 
course for carefully selected lay personnel who will 
then serve both as teachers and as workers in building 
up the Bible study program in the local church. 


Oscar Feucht 


The instructors of circuit schools will be carefully 
trained in special district or regional workshops. Before 
the circuit training course begins, the congregation will 
be asked to carry on a program of self-study, the mak- 
ing of a blueprint of progress, talent imyentory, the 
recruiting of trainees, and an interest Survey. After 
the training course, each congregation will implement 
the program through selection of courses for various 
classes, the setting up of additional classes, the enlisting 
of people in an Every Member Visitation for Bible 
study, and the conducting of regular Bible class teach- 
ers’ meetings and monthly departmental meetings. 

The “Train Two” program is designed to give ex- 
isting classes new vision, new know-how, mew imspira- 
tion. Under the blessing of God it will set up hundreds 
of new classes and give teachers the basie foundations 
for further study and better lesson planing. 








QUR PARENTS GET TOGETHER 


4é 

IF... place restrictions on your children, you 
gain their respect. If you’re lenient with them, they 
lose their high regard for you as a parent.” Thus the 
honorable Frank Blum, Superior Court Judge, County 
of San Mateo, California, counseled the parents of 
Trinity Lutheran Sunday School, Burlingame, Cali- 
fornia, at their quarterly Sunday school parents’ meet- 
ing. The judge was typical of the speakers this Sunday 














school enlists for its meeting, which are held on the 
last Sunday of each Sunday school quarter. 

Parents’ meetings are a new and promising feature 
of the Christian education program of Trinity: church. 
They already have stimulated parental interest in the 
activities of their Sunday school. Here’s how the pro- 
gram of parents’ meetings originated: 

The Christian Education Committee of the congre- 
gation felt a need to establish stronger relationships 
between the Sunday school and the homes of its pupils. 
The Sunday school staff was carrying on a visitation 
program, but something more was needed. The com- 
mittee decided that a periodic parents’ meeting would 
help to establish stronger Sunday school-home ties. It 
was decided that such meetings would have to be held 
at a time when both parents could attend. 

A survey revealed that the Sunday school hour 
itself was the best time for reaching the parents. Meet- 
ing at this time also offered other advantages. Since 
the Sunday school session is just prior to the regular 
Sunday service, meeting in this hour encourages un- 
churched parents to attend the worship which follows. 
It also enables the adult Bible class to present its pro- 
gram and thus gain new participants from among the 
parents. 

This program of quarterly parents’ meetings is now 
two years old. The attendance of the parents — sig- 
nificantly both parents — has been excellent. 

Each meeting opens at 9:45 A.M. in the church. 
All parents meet with the children of the junior, inter- 
mediate, and senior departments for an opening wor- 
ship. At the conclusion of this brief service, the chil- 
dren leave for their classes, the parents remaining in 
the sanctuary. 

The main presentation usually lasts forty minutes, 
a half hour for the topic presentation and ten minutes 
for discussion. 

Reports and announcements (changes in staff, new 
projects, state of the treasury, congregational affairs, 
etc.) occupy the last ten minutes of the session. The 
meeting closes at the same time as the rest of the 
Sunday school. This enables parents to meet the chil- 
dren and also to meet teachers in their classrooms. 

The first meeting of the parents featured a general 
overview of the Sunday school program. We discussed 
the objectives and administration of our local program 





































and the parents’ place in this program. With this gen- 
eral background we were able to enter specific problem 
areas at future meetings. 

At the second meeting of the Sunday school parents, 
I led a discussion on how the Sunday school can help 
the family achieve a well-adjusted home life. Immed- 
iately after this meeting one unchurched couple asked 
that their children be baptized. 

At another meeting, Mr. Luther Gruenbaum, our 
Sunday school superintendent, presented a talk on 
“Regularity in Christian Education.” Mr. Gruenbaum 
stressed the need for consistent training in Christian 
life. The discussion of Christian discipline in the home 
by Judge Blum stimulated much discussion. 

Other programs planned for future sessions include 
a discussion of the family altar, class visits, the teaching 
of Sunday school lessons in the home, the pro and con 
of holding church services and Sunday school at the 
same hour, etc. 

The meeting of Sunday school parents serves a two- 
fold purpose. It relates the parents to the Sunday school 
and extends the Sunday school into the home. Such 
meetings, of course, are only one way to gain the co- 
operation of the home in the task of Christian educa- 
tion. But meetings which involve parents in the plan- 
ning and evaluation of the Sunday school can help to 
strengthen such co-operation. 






The Sunday school classes meet in regular sessions 


during the parents’ meeting 








THE CHRISTIAN NURTURE 
OF YOUTH. 


By Ada Zimmerman Brunk and 
Ethel Yake Metzler. (Herald Press, 
1960, 158 pages, $3.00) 


Nurture is a process of feeding. 
Feeding has an eye to growth. 
Christian youth are growing per- 
sons, and God would have them 
grow toward maturity. 

The authors are acquainted 
with Gesell and other writers, who 
have unearthed a wealth of data 
on childhood and youth. But their 
development of the subject is both 
original and _ thought-provoking. 
Their psychological analysis of 
this age range is sound and con- 
sistent with the Christian concept 
of man. 

The treatment is reverent 
throughout. Lutherans might dis- 
agree now and then with the Men- 
nonite theology, but it is not prom- 
inent. Some of the best modern 
teaching methods are advocated. 

This book will help youth 
counselors and parents guide the 
children and young people en- 
trusted to their spiritual care. It 
will be of particular value to teach- 
ers of high school age and young 
people’s Bible classes. Many such 
teachers are floundering because 
they do not understand the ado- 
lescents with whom they are deal- 


ing. Furthermore, they are igno- 
rant of the methods best calculated 
to liven up Bible classes and enlist 
the co-operation of all the students. 

A serious study of this book 
will help teachers improve their 
teacher-pupil relationships almost 
immediately. From there they can 
go on to further growth in the act 
of teaching. 

A.C. M. 


THE HOME — A DIVINE 
SANCTUARY. 


By Alice Reynolds Flower. (Gospel 
Publishing House, 185 pages, $2.50) 


This is a book about “The Im- 
portance of Home and Family 
Life” (five chapters), “Preparing 
Youth for Christian Marriage and 
Homemaking” (seven chapters), 
and “Establishing the Home that 
is Pleasing to God” (six chapters). 
The material in these chapters was 
used by the author at Central Bible 
Institute, a Pentecostal school. 

Except for a few details the ma- 
terial represents the view of funda- 
mental, conservative Christianity. 
Here and there the impression is 
that the dark side of the picture is 
a bit overdrawn, yet the positive 
elements outweigh the warning ele- 
ments. There is much fine counsel 


in the book. 
O. E. F. 

















A TREASURY OF BOOKS 
FOR BIBLE STUDY. 


By Wilbur M. Smith. (W. A. Wilde 
Co., 289 pages, $3.95) 


Serious students of the Bible will 
want this book as an introduction to 
the great field of Biblical literature. 
Before we can be good Bible teach- 
ers we must become good Bible stu- 
dents. Every lay Sunday school 
teacher will be able to acquire 
a number of the volumes described 
in Dr. Smith’s book. 

Here are my reasons for warmly 
recommending this book: 


1. It will make one a better 
Bible student through its “Letter to 
an Adult Friend Beginning Serious 
Bible Study” (ch. 7), through the 
inspiring chapter on the “Life and 
Writings of Dr. G. Campbell Mor- 
gan” (ch. 10), and its “Suggestions 
for Studying a Single Passage” 
(ch. 20). 

2. It recommends books of 
proved worth: anthologies of Christ 
(ch. 1), great Bible commentaries 
(ch. 7), historical surveys (ch. 4), 
the great Bible dictionaries (ch. 8), 
the new and best Bible atlases 
(ch. 15), and the great Christian 
classics (ch. 21). 

3. Unlike most bibliographical 
works, this one gives the results of 
some of Dr. Smith’s own studies on 
the temple (ch.9), on Judaism 
(ch. 11), on the Holy Spirit (ch. 13 
— the finest compilation and organ- 
ization of passages on this subject 
I have ever seen), on the Messiah 
(ch. 16), and on New Testament 
prophecy (ch. 18). 

4. The author is a conservative 
theologian who believes in the in- 
spiration of the Scripture and em- 
phasizes Christ and the doctrines of 
the atonement and justification by 
faith. O. E. F. 










































Regarding the matter of the 
teacher who seldom, if ever, attends 
staff meetings (“What Do You Sug- 
gest?” August, INTERACTION], let’s 
remember it is perhaps impossible 
for every teacher to be present at 
every staff meeting. With life as 
complex as it is, we might do well 
to check our program before re- 
placing otherwise qualified teachers 
for absenteeism at the weekly or 
biweekly study sessions. 

Are the meetings held at the most 
convenient time for the greatest 
number concerned? Are the ses- 
sions well planned and well pre- 
pared? Do they begin and close on 
time? Are extraneous subjects and 
dilatory discussion ruled out? Do 
the teachers who do attend really 
get something to take home? 

The best way to get teachers to 
attend teachers meetings is to let 
every teacher know and understand 
that staff consultations, co-ordina- 
tion, faithful preparation, and con- 
stant growth are of tremendous im- 
portance for the success of the Sun- 
day school and the advancement of 
our Savior’s kingdom. Strive for 
teacher participation. Rotate as- 
signments. Make every teacher feel 
that he or she is needed. Do not 
scold. Admonish the absentee 
privately. Be free with commenda- 
' tion when merited. 


(Rev.) Walter F. Troeger 
Santa Monica, Calif. 
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We mean the time of your subscription 
to Interaction. If you started to get this mag- 
azine last November or December, this is the 


time to do something about your renewal. 
And while you're at it, do your co-workers 
a favor by Urging a blanket subscription for 
your whole staff. 


SERVICE PROGRAMS 


T0 
Our Great Heritage, the 1961 Concordia Reformation 
program, focuses on the life and work of C. F. W. HELP 
Walther, early leader of The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod. (Per doz., $1.08; per 100, $8.00) YO lJ 
Heroes of the Reformation (per doz., $ .84; per 100, 
$6.00) and 
Great Days in the Life of Luther (per doz., $1.08; per OBSERVE 
100, $8.00) direct the worshipers’ attention to the 
contributions of the 16th-century reformers. th e 


FILMSTRIP AND RECORD FESTIVAL 


Scenes and portions of the sound track from the of 
famous motion picture of the same name highlight 

the important moments in the Reformer’s career. the 
Filmstrip and record, $10.00. 


REFORMATION 


BOOKS 


For older children 

Luther’s Life. By Ingeborg Stolee. 157 pages, $2.00 
paper, $3.00 cloth. . 

Martin Luther. By May McNeer. 96 pages, $1.75 
paper, $3.00 cloth. 

For adult pupils and teachers 

This Is Luther. By Ewald Plass. 395 pages, $5.00. 

Here I Stand. By Roland Bainton. 422 pages, $1.75 
paper, $4.75 cloth, 50 cents pocket book (336 
pages). 

For the Sunday school library 

Luther and His Times. By E. G. Schwiebert. 892 
pages, $7.50. 

What Luther Says. Compiled by Ewald Plass. (3 vol- 
umes) $25.00. 


Any of the materials listed above may be ordered 
from Concordia Publishing House, 3558 South Jeffer- 
son Avenue, St. Louis 18, Missouri. 
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